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INTRODUCTION 


This issue of the BULLETIN reprints two reports on the condition of Franklin 
Park written by John C. Olmsted, the step-son of Frederick Law Olmsted. 


The first report was given on the evening of July 7,1905, to the members of 
the American Society of Landscape Architects. John was president of the ASLA 
and presented his lecture at the Hotel Somerset ( a building still standing at 
the edge of the Back Bay Fens on Commonwealth Avenue.) On July 8, John led the 
members on a long tour of the park system. One of the members was Downing Vaux, 
son of Calvert Vaux, who was F. L. Olmsted's partner at the time of the designing 
Central Park and Prospect Park in New York. 


The second report was commissioned by the Park Department in July, 1910, and 
was printed in the 36th Annual Report of the Park Commissioners in 1911. 


A few words on John Charles Olmsted. John was born in 1852, the son of John 
Hull Olmsted, younger brother of F. L. Olmsted. John became his uncle's step-son 
in 1859. He graduated from Yale in 1875 and joined his step-father's firm. He 
became a partner in 1884, just as Franklin Park was getting underway. 


John managed the office and superintended the detailed finishing of F. L. 
Olmsted's plans for Franklin Park. In essence, John interpreted in earth and 
stone what Frederick Law Olmsted planned on paper. 


A prolific designer, and admired by his colleagues, John designed Ellicott 
Arch, the Schoolmaster Hill Terrace, and probably the 99 steps and Hagbourne 
Hill overlook. Because his step-father was extremely busy in this period and was 
often absent, John had great responsibility. 


He became senior partner of the firm when F. L. Olmsted retired in 1895. 
In 1898, when his step-brother, Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., joined the firm 
(at age 28), the company became Olmsted Brothers. 


He died in Brookline, Massachusetts, on February 25, 1920. He is survived 
by a daughter, Caroline, who lives in Maine. 


Richard Heath 
July, 1979 
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THE BOSTON PARK SYSTEM 
By John C. Olmsted 


(Meeting of July 7, 1905) 


At this, the first summer meeting of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects, it seems appropriate that considerable attention should be given to 


the parks of this city. Because I had a more or less responsible share in, and 
at_all times took part in the designing of them, it has fallen to me to tell you, 
before we visit the parks together, some points of design which may aid you 
Somewhat toward understanding what you will see tomorrow. I shall avoid, in the 
Main, statistical and other information which you can read in the reports and 
other printed matter... 


FRANKLIN PARK 


As_an illustration of park designing, the plan and report on Franklin Park 
S_probab ly the best piece of work, in spite of some disappointments in execution, 
aie by its designer, Frederick Law Olmsted. The topography and ledges and trees 


lent themselves not only to many picturesque bits of landscape designing, but 
afforded, with moderate grading, excellent fields for such sports as are permissible 
in a landscape park. It is fair to say that much of the landscape was designed, 
because in its original state it was decidely different in effect. It was a 
district of suburban and country residences, with all the usual artificial improve- 
ments of similar suburban districts, such as houses, stables, greenhouses, barns, 
sheds, retaining walls, earth terracing, flower and ‘vegetable gardens, orchards , 
drives, rows of shade trees, walls, fences, streets, electric poles, gas lamp posts, 
hydrants, quarries, fields, and woodlots. 


One primary condition of the design was self-imposed; namely, the idea that 
the greater part of the park should be left unlighted and closed, after a certain 
hour, for the night. This idea, no doubt, was a sound one, while the park had 
only a small population about it and while the cost of lighting and policing the 
park efficiently remains almost prohibitive. But already, yielding to the 
characteristic American hatred of restraint, and willingness to take chances of 
robbery and even murder, this theory of shutting the greater part of the park 
during the latter half of the night has been abandoned, even to the extent of 


tearing down the gateways. 


Another less vital feature of the plan of Franklin Park -- The Greeting-- 
has never been carried out, but appears to have been definitely abandoned, pre- 
sumably owing to a preference for extending the open field treatment and a 
dislike for such artificial aids to enjoyment as the Mall in Central Park, New 
York, the Rotten Row in Hyde Park, in London, and the corresponding drive in 
the Bois de Boulogne, in Paris. The idea in each case is a social congregating 
place, and in such a case a considerable degree of artificiality is not only 
appropriate, but actually essential for neatness and convenience. 


Another feature designed in contiguity to The Greeting was The Little Folks' 
Fair. This was intended to contain the means of amusement permissible, or more 
or less customary,in parks, such as a path for pony riding, another for goat 
carriages, smoothly paved places for scups and swings, and the like. Sooner 
or later experience proves that such things get into parks, and the prudent 
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designer will plan a suitable concentration of them in a place where they will 

do the general rural landscape of the park little or no harm, rather than leave 
them to be scattered here and there haphazard and often with no regard to the 
effect upon the general design or the need of reserving certain parts of the park 
for quiet enjoyment of the landscape. It was for this sort of protection of the 
park proper that The Parade was created as an adjunct to Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
and Franklin Field as a supplement to Franklin Park. 


Another feature of the plan was the assignment of a considerable area along 
the north or cityward margin of the park for the use at some future time by a 
Zoological Society for a popular exhibit of living animals. It was, however, 
strongly urged that the collection include only hardy animals, or such as would 
require only occasional or slight protection. The occupation of part of the park 
by anything like the jumble of large but cheap and unlovely buildings of the 
usual Zoological Gardens was, of course, repugnant to the designer of the park; 
yet experience indicated that it was more prudent to endeavor to guide and select 
what might otherwise be done badly some day in response to popular demand. How- 
ever, not even a start was made; so the plan amounts to nothing more than the 
assignment of a site for some such thing. The idea, it must be confessed, has 
one element of weakness; namely that, being on the border of the park, which is 
developing as a good residential district, the noises and smells of some of the 
animals may come to be so strongly objected to by some of the neighbors that 
the administration of the park may be driven to move some of the animals further 
into the park where they have no business to be. 


The introduction of golf-playing is an unwise sacrifice of the pleasure and 
comfort of many in the quiet enjoyment of the park. Not only are the attractive 
and harmless sheep driven out, but the gently rolling slope, with the picturesque 
slight roughness incident to sheep pasturage, and so appropriately suggestive, 
to the nerve-wearied visitor, of the peace and quiet of the real country, is re- 
placed by the hard, artificially smooth surface made by constant clipping and 
rolling, and, what is worse, the nerves of the visitor are still further irritated 
by the anxiety as to being hit by the hard and swiftly driven balis. It seems too 
bad that a few scores of people should be allowed practically to monopolize a 
hundred acres, or perhaps two hundred acres, of the most beautiful park pastures, 
excluding, or at any rate causing discomfort to, thousands of other visitors. 


As a concluding statement, the city has paid out for parks up to a year and 
a half ago just about $18,000,000, and is satisfied she got her money's worth. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PARKS 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
1911 


(excerpt from the Commissioner's Report) 


It has been a constant question with the Park Commissioner whether 
with the growth of foliage and with the changes that have at times 
become necessary the original plan of the Parks as designed by Mr. 
Olmsted, senior, was being adhered to; or whether if not being adhered 
to the changes were beneficial or otherwise. Seeking light on this 
question, the Commission engaged the late Mr. Olmsted's sons to make 
a thorough peregrination of the park in company with our superintendent 
and landscape architect. 


Report of the Olmsted Brothers 
Mr. Re S. Peabody, Chairman, Board of Park Commissioners, 
Dear Sir, At your request we have made a careful inspection of 


the Boston Parks and submit below our comments and suggestions on 
matters of design connected therewith: 
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FRANKLIN PARK. -- 


This park is one of the most important municipal parks in the country, both 
with respect to size and cost and in the character of its landscape beauty, yet 
to the student of municipal affairs it seems surprising and regrettable that it 
is not more used. It is probable that for most of the population the enjoyment of 
scenery is in a more or less embryonic state, just as is their enjoyment of sym- 
phony concerts or works of fine art. They must be appealed to by the stronger, 
simpler and more easily understood compositions. Thus the panoramic views from 
the top of a high, bare hill or the extensive and striking views over the harbor 
from Marine Park are more easily appreciated by the majority than the smaller 
scenes in Ellicottdale and the Playstead in Franklin Park. It is also true that 
the majority will patronize more artificial amusement resorts in which something 
is "going on" or in which there is something to do. In the main that sort of j 
amusement must be left to the commercial purveyors of amusements, yet it has been 
found possible to provide for certain entertaining features in large public parks 
without undue sacrifice of their principal object, which is that ,of providing 
beautiful scenery. It is in accordance with the original plan to have ornamental 
water fowl on Scarboro pond. It was also intended to have deer on the Blue Hill 
avenue and Seaver street corner of the park, and a collection of hardy wild animals 
and birds in Long Crouch Woods and trained animals such as driving goats, riding 
donkeys and ponies and even camels in the Little Folks' Fair. A loop track for 
pony riding fenced in to afford a sense of safety from runaways was indicated on 
the plan. Presumably for lack of funds and of sufficient encouragement these popu- 
lar features have never been carried out. The Music Court and The Greeting were 
other features planned for popular attractions which have never been constructed. 
The Refectory was planned and built on a scale adequate for many people to enjoy 
ice cream, soda water and other light refreshments, but has not been a success 
because it was run on a commercial basis, instead of solely for the benefit of 
visitors to the park. There ought to be popular music there, with refreshments at 
the lowest prices but of attractive quality, supplied directly by the Park Commission. 
It was distinctly the intention of the original designer that the large part of 
the park northeast of Glen lane should be supplied with various means of popular 
recreation which could reasonably fit in with the local conditions and sound park 
policy, but with the confident expectation that if such things were fully provided 
in this amusement section of the park they could be and would be kept out of the 
rest of the park, which was carefully distinguished on the plan as to style of 
development and maintenance by being called the Country Park. 


Plans were devised last year for some of these popular means of recreation 
in the Seaver street borders of the park. Although differing in detail from the 
original plan they are quite in accord with its essential purposes. One of the 
principal differences consists in the abandonment of the wide central drive and 
the bridle path and bicycle path ideas in The Greeting, a moderate narrowing of the 
formal treatment and the providing of sites for zoological buildings on each side. 
There is no radical objection to such buildings in this location, from the point 
of view of the original design, provided they are kept low and are made incon- 
spicuous by their color and material and by yines and other planting. There is, 
however, a great objection to burdening the already overburdened annual maintenance 
fund with the disproportionately great cost of keeping tropical and subtropical 
animals and the buildings and grounds of a zoological garden. The original idea, 
as has been said, was to confine the collection to strictly hardy animals requiring 
comparatively simple and cheap inclosures and shelters and cheap food and care. 
It would certainly be prudent to go slowly in such a case, unless, as was origin- 
ally intended, a zoological society with ample means will undertake the care of the 
zoological collection and its buildings and grounds. 
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At the time the park was laid out, automobiles had not been developed. They 
are so objectionable in a great popular park that they have not yet been allowed 
in Franklin Park, nor, for reasons already stated, in the Arboretum. They are so 
much used for pleasure that it seems advisable to admit them to Franklin Park 
with reasonable restrictions. They might be gradually or experimentally admitted 
by a system of special licenses. At some places it may be necessary to provide 
bridges or subways by which people on foot may safely cross the line of automobile 
and carriage traffic. At other places it may be sufficient to restrict the foot 
crossing to certain points and to provide a park guard or keeper during busy hours 
at each important crossing. 


In the original plan a brook was shown starting at a point east of School- 
master Hill at a spring, partly supplied by subsoil drains in The Playstead and 
other places that were originally wet, and this brook as also the pools in the 
low part of Nazingdale were to be supplied in dry weather from the underground 
reservoir in the wilderness. This brook in turn was to supply Scarboro pond, the 
brook and pools involved having walks also. With the subsequent introduction of 
golf, these features, the construction of which had not been undertaken owing to 
lack of funds for the purpose, became decidedly undesirable. In fact, no distinct 
invitation, such as walks afford, is offered to visitors to go to Scarboro pond 
from Abbotswood and its vicinity. The broad meadow landscape certainly is a more 
valuable feature in the park, yet it is questionable whether the time will not 
come when, owing to the increasing use of the park, golf must be discontinued, at 
first during busy times and later entirely, for the greater good of the greater 
number. The foot traffic to and from Scarboro pond may then become so great as to 
require a walk, and possibly then one or both the pools may be desirable, not be- 
cause they are better landscape features than the simple meadow, but because they 
would be more interesting to most visitors, especially if made in the form of 
shallow wading pools. © 


One of the most important features of the original plan was the recognition 
of the view from the Overlook to the Great Blue Hill. No tree planting should ever 
be permitted which would block it. The end of the Overlook from which this view 
is obtained has been found to be too sunny. Suitable trees of various sorts and 
of moderate growth might well be planted irregularly therg, but not nearer the 
parapet than six feet. No doubt blasting would have to be resorted to to get room 
for the required bed of topsoil under the walk paving. 


The terraces on Schoolmaster Hill were originally provided with stone piers, 
beams and rafters covered with vines, forming attractive pergolas. For some un- 
known reason these pergolas were subsequently removed. They were good and can 
easily be restored. The idea was that the various compartments were to be provided 
with simple tables and benches and waste boxes and that they were to be used under 
proper supervision by family and other picnic parties. 


It was the intention to have a competent organizer employed, not only to 
bring visitors to the park by means of articles in the papers, and by lectures 
to church and other societies with lantern slides and folders, photographs, flowers 
and other suitable means of advertising, but also by organizing picnic parties 
and other parties to go to the park, and by helping them in every way to have a 
good time when they get there. The idea was only carried out to the extent of em- 
' ploying a supervisor of play on The Playstead. Such a man would call people's att- 
ention to the season of flowering of showy or interesting shrubs, or the coming 
of attractive birds. He might even arrange for the introduction of showy birds 
such as the cardinal bird, scarlet tanager, Baltimore oriole and others. He could 
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advertise skating or sleighing. He could organize tennis competitions. He could 
teach the children new games, get up tobogganing parties, kodak parties, nature 
study parties and so on. A clever organizer and entertainer would convey a good 
deal of interesting information mixed with friendly conversation in a human and 
natural way instead of by the repellent "patter" of the ordinary guide. In fact 
all the guides nn the park (who should not be called police nor be police in the 
ordinary sense) should, without offensive obtrusiyeness, call the attention of 
visitors to interesting things in the park, the region of chipmunks and squirrels, 
the different localities where pretty birds are to be found, the turtles, the 
flowering dogwoods or thorns, and so on. No doubt many a visitor leaves the park 
without having seen Scarboro pond or the view from Hagborn Hill or the swans or 
the tennis playing. Although disagreeable in themselves, more guide boards and tree 
oe shrub labels would help visitors to get more satisfaction from a visit to 

the park. 


Sigourney street should be extended substantially as originally planned in 
order to complete a proper traffic boundary along the northwest side of the park. 


The ride originally planned to run through the southwest and southeast borders 
of the park should be constructed, and it should be one of the duties of the 
suggested social organizer to increase the amount of horseback riding. There seems 
to be no good reason why the ride circuit should not be completed in the space 
between Glen lane and the circuit drive. 


The increased use of the entrance at Blue Hill avenue and Columbia road makes 
some enlargement and modification of the facilities there desirable. It would be 
well to consider an open shelter at the street car stopping place and an increase 
of the tree shaded macadam area there and down to the circuit drive, with more 
or less continuous benches along its edges. A simple but spacious public toilet 
house may soon be needed, either in connection with the car shelter or in one of 
the nearby zoological buildings. The circular plot at the southeast end of the 
Greeting should be squared, so far as its northwest half is concerned, and a wide 
walk laid out to follow the entrance drive. The drive entrance southeast of this 
circle does not appear to be much needed, and it might be well to plant across it, 
having one walk only to connect with Blue Hill avenue at that point. The drives 
southwest and northeast of the circulat plot might be narrowed to twenty-five 
feet or thirty feet, so as to diminish the foot crossing, and the rest of the 
circular driveway might be retained as a place in which to leave carriages and 
automobiles while their occupants visit the zoological collection or the Refectory. 


Constantly increasing numbers of people cross the circuit drive west of 
the Refectory. It is a dangerous crossing because of the excessive amount of 
shrubbery there. If a fence is needed, parallel with the drive, it should be a low, 
substantial steel picket fence, covered with vines and with a few low shrubs only. 
It may be desirable in time to raise a mound southwest of the circuit drive and 
walk, and to carry the foot traffic over both drive and walk by a bridge completely 
fencing both, so as to stop crossing at grade. At present many people walk in the 
entrance drive. This is partly because the adjoining walk is not wide enough and 
smooth enough, and partly because it is partially concealed and encroached upon 
by shrubs, and partly because it ends abruptly at the circle. The objections 
should be remedied and a park guard placed there to regulate the foot traffic. 
Also there appears to be need of another wide walk along the northwest side of 
the entrance drive from The Greeting to the circuit drive. Much of the ground 
north and northeast of Abbotswood is in a worn-out and ugly condition, owing to 
lack of good soild and to the proximity of ledge. Wherever possible, two feet 
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depth of topsoil should be added. Where this cannot be done without injury to trees, 
blasting should be done. There are other places in the park needing similar treat- 
ment, but this locality is the most conspicuously in need of immediate attention. 


The wide approach street suggested on the original plan to connect with Boylston 
station on the Providence Railroad not haying been constructed, the wide park 
entrance at Sigourney street might well be reduced to ordinary dimensions. The 
drive entrance from Sigourney street a little further south has proved unnecessary 
and might well be reduced to a single walk. 


The seryice buildings and yards for the park having been developed at the 
south end of the park, the site proposed for the Steading, near Sigourney street, 
has remained unimproved. It might be well to construct here, and in the more open 
land northeast of it, a playground for little children, as it would be convenient 
for the growing population of the valley northwest of the park. Basket ball, 
tether ball, handball (with a wall), a wading pool, sand courts, inclosed lawn 
for babies, scups, swings, teeter boards, spring boards, slides, ladders, giant's 
strides, hand teeter bars, circular running beams and a merry-go-round (without 
music) are some of the appliances customary. Similar apparatus was intended to 
be installed in the Little Folk's Fair, but it might be better in the section 
market Deer Park on the original plan, as this would be handier for the local 
population east of the park and further from the suggested Sigourney Playground. 


It was a particular feature of the original plan to close the Country Park 
portion of Franklin Park at night, that is, all the part of the park southwest 
of Glen lane. The reasons were that it would not only be unreasonably expensive 
to thoroughly light and police so large an area of rolling land, much of which is 
coyered with trees and shrubbery, but also because the lamp-posts would be off- 
ensiyely out of keeping with the designed character of the landscape. With this 
end in view a wall was built along much of Glen lane and the other boundaries of 
Country Park and it was intended to continue it along the rest of the boundaries, 
and gates were planned and some of them built. Some of these gates have been since 
removed for no apparently adequate reason. It should be carefully considered 
whether the idea of closing the Country Park at night and of thoroughly lighting 
and policing at night the part northeast of Glen lane should not now be put in 
practice. 


The concourse on Scarboro Hill was designed and built to enable visitors in 
carriages and on foot to enjoy the beautiful views of which the most important 
is that of Great Blue Hill. The latter is only visible, however, in winter when 
the trees are leafless, no one having had the courage to cut down the few ob- 
structing trees because they are large. The view is worth more than the trees of 
course or the concourse would never have been built. Unfortunately many additional 
trees have been planted on what was open land below the concourse. These should 
be removed so far as they already, or will hereafter, unduly obstruct the views. 
The concourse wall was intended to be covered with vines and to be further masked 
by shrubbery not high enough to interfere with the view. There would be little 
objection to adding a few trees in the sidewalk of the concourse to afford shade, 
providing they are trimmed up high to leave the view open for people in carriages. 


The Dairy was intended partly as a headquarters for the sheep which it was 
designed to herd on the broad meadows of the Country Park, both to keep the grass 
short in a rustic style and for the sake of their interest and picturesque effect, 
but mainly to provide a small restaurant where fresh dairy products could be 
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served. This might be combined with the shepherd's residence. The building was 
intended to closely resemble a typical New England farmhouse. The idea was carried 
out, although in a too sophisticated manner, in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and is 

an attractive feature of the park. It was hoped that many invalids or convalescents 
would be induced by their physicians to drive or walk to this dairy lunch place 
for a bowl of bread and milk, while delicate babies could have milk warm from 


the cow. Incidentally there was to be a public toilet there for that end of the 
park. 


The district named Heathfield, on the original plan, was intended to present 
an example of the very pretty effect often seen in abandoned pastures, of wild 
flowers and low bushes and creepers, prostrate juniper, heath, calluna, sweet fern, 
sheep laurel, everlasting, gentian, daisies, and the like, with stonecrop and 
rock plants on the ledges. Rock Milton commands a fine view of the Milton Hills, 
but a few go there owing to the absence of the intended path and a sign. The 
base of this cliff plunges into the water of Scarboro pond, but more of the de- 
tritus at the base should be remoyed to increase the bold effect. The intended 
path and viewpoint summer house should be executed on Rock Morton. Some paths on 
Juniper Hill would tend to make that characteristic field of red cedars more 
resorted to. Mountain laurel is attractive and it has been appropriately intro- 
duced into the Wilderness at one place, but the group being solely laurel and the 
plants too uniformly spaced and the ground cultivated like a garden bed. In such 
a case it is not so important that the plants should appear to have become naturally 
established there. 


Where trees have been planted in the more open parts of the park, the work 
has seen well done and the selection of sorts is admirable. The predominating use 
of the native oaks is particularly to be commended as they are well adapted to 
the poor soil and harmonize with the original woods and tend to differentiate 
this park in the right direction from most of the other parks of the country where 
excessiye use has been made of poplars, soft and sugar maples, and a few other 
common trees. The cultivation of the whole surface among these trees is undoubtedly 
the best way to secure a rapid and healthy growth. The time has arrived, however, 
when it is proper to discontinue this cultivation, which produces a very artificial 
and ugly appearance, and to smooth the ground, and to plant shade-enduring under- 
growth where it is not intended visitors should go, or grass and woodland flowers 
where people may stroll. In many cases these plantations end on a gently curving 
line and are faced down with what appears to be a nearly uniform row of small 
_ growing trees. The effect is too artificial. The margins should be broken into by 
bays of turf and a few scattering trees should be added far out on the meadows. 

At the same time, the small growing trees should be more crowded in some places 
than others and the view under them should be stopped in some places by shade- 
enduring shrubs of various sorts and woodland flowers such as asters, goldenrods, 
violets, ferns and so on. In general, the trees in these plantations are too uni- 
formly spaced and too much like a succession of individual wide-branched speci- 
mens to look as natural as they should. There should be more semblance of acc- 
ident and unexpected combinations. For instance, an occasional gray birch growing 
many stems from one root with some catbriar clambering on it might appear on the 
edge of a grove next a big boulder, but rarely if at all elsewhere on the park, 
or in a low place a crowded extensive belt of ilex glabra, clethra, elderberry 
and tall goldenrod and asters might border a groye. There is opportunity for end- 
less invention and contrivance to add effects of naturalness and variety and adapt- 
ation to local conditions, not only in this park but in others where naturalistic 
landscape is attempted. It would be well to constantly aim to please the artist. 
Few artists are attracted to well developed, round headed, healthy trees, almost 
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evenly spaced, as appealing subjects for a picture. What most pleases the horti- 
culturist seldom suits the artist. He looks either for large effects of color or 
mass, with prevailing harmony but some limited contrast of form or color or light 
or shade, or else he looks for picturesque, small local effects, with some deep 
shadow or a high light, or a dash of brilliant color, or a crooked gnarled trunk, 
or a mossy hole and fern-covered decaying stump. The arboricultural work done of 
late years on the parks cannot be too highly praised. It is perhaps the best in 
the country, considering the limitations, but the artistic side of park planting 
has not been quite what it should be. 

There is a tendency, not perhaps so marked in the Boston parks as in some 
others, to use pretty much the same selection of trees and shrubs for the predomi- 
nating effects in one park of the system as in another. This comes from excessive 
attention to the arboricultural and economical side of the business of planting 
and too little to the artistic side. One man will perhaps be struck by the ad- 
vantages of the sycamore and will plant it on hill parks, on parkways, on meadow 
parks, on city squares, and on seashore grounds indiscriminatingly. Another man 
will remember that he has seen it in nature mostly along rivers or brooks and 
will reserve it, like willows and river birch, for river parks or for low moist 
places. Another. man, finding that a particular kind of tree has become badly in- 
fested with worms, will refuse to use it under any circumstances even where it 
would be the most appropriate tree to use, as, for instance, the American elm on 
a college campus. One may properly be cautious in using such trees, yet the risk 

of loss or the expense of preserving healthy growth may be fully justifiable in 
some cases. So, too, in the matter of hardiness. To utterly refuse to use a cer- 
tain kind of tree because it is not hardy during a long life or under ordinary 
conditions may debar one from securing desirable effects which, even if they are 
not permanent, may be well worth having while they do last. If it is a question 
of a formal row of trees intended to be permanent, hardiness is very important, 
but in an irregular mixed plantation it may not be objectionable but on the 
contrary an advantage to use some trees that may be killed by some extra hard 
winter or some unusually late frost, because it may accomplish a needed thinning 
naturally which the powers that be might neglect or refuse to do with the axe 
used on good live trees. 

In Franklin Park, the Overlook Shelter and the Ellicottdale Field House are 
examples of important buildings successfully harmonized with the park landscape. 
The Refectory near Blue Hill avenue, designed by different architects, on the 
other hand, is offensively self-assertive and inharmonious with the landscape. 

This failure in design appears to be mainly due to a wrong choice of material, but 
is partly due to lack of attention to the training of vines over it. The building 
would have been far more in harmony with its surroundings if it had been built 

with outer walls of colored seam-faced puddingstone, such as could have been obt 
obtained in the quarry on the park, instead of pale bright yellow brick. If it 
could be tinted successfully, as regards sticking permanently, with a cement 

wash with some agreeable shade of warm brown and then carefully covered with vines, 
the park landscape would be benefited, even though the architecture of the building 
might be somewhat suppressed. This building was located in so prominent a place 

for the express purpose of affording to its patmons enjoyable views. It was ex- 
pected to subdue the building by the unusually extensive and high vine-clad pergola 
and by a few tall trunked trees which would permit views under their foliage, and 
the great rock-faced terrace was to be covered with vines and masked by bushes. As 
it is, the yines are not as abundant as they should have become in the years that 
have passed since they were planted, and the hillside is densely planted with tall 
growing trees. Many of these trees should be removed and replaced by small growing 
‘sorts which will never obstruct the view 
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